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EXHIBITION OF SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS* 

THE result of the recent movement in Western art, which is not yet 
two years old, can be seen at the Art Institute, side by side with 
the product of the renaissance, in our own city. The Society 
of Western Artists is the fulfillment of the desire, among the painters of 
the middle West, to consolidate art feeling and place before the people, 
of at least six cities, the result of their labor. 

The public, west of New York, has cared little for art, and has been 
unaware .of the existence of this excellent local talent. The effort of 
these men is most commendable, and it should receive the encouragement 
not only of the public, but of their fellow artists. 

Artists should realize that not even their selfish interests can be 
advanced by continual criticism, fault-finding and misinterpretation of 
the motives of others, and should exert themselves to promote that har- 
mony that is necessary in order to attract attention and gain the sympatic 
and patronage of the public. In the entire middle West the art commu- 
nity is so small that it is only by complete harmony among the artists 
that any lasting and far-reaching results can be obtained. All are sup- 
posed to be working for the promotion and dissemination of good art 
among the people, and for this, unity of idea and action is necessary in 
order to make it respected and lasting. 

It is well for the artist to understand at the outset that methods by 
which they will gain their ends here cannot follow those of Paris any 
more than the Western business man can copy the ways of Europe, or 
even New York. Let the standard of work be kept high, and place 
before the people the results of labor so influenced, but do not be discour- 
aged because things are done differently here than elsewhere. 

The artistic temperament naturally shrinks from seeking the public 
and calling attention to its wares, yet it must do this, where art appre- 
ciation is lacking, as it always is in new countries. It is looked upon as 
unnecessary, and it is not until people realize that the highest civilization 
must be all-embracing, and that aesthetic enjoyment is as essential to the 
highest culture and refinement as food is to the body. And that it must 
be had and is sought for. Therefore it is necessary that the artists accept 
this reversed situation, as found here, and unite in making a special effort 
for harmony of feeling and doing, and high quality of production. 

The object should be not only to show what this talent can produce, 
but to educate, to bring before the people new conceptions, new methods, 
and try to make them understand that art is not mere imitation, or that 
all art should be alike, but is " nature seen through a temperament." 
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And as each temperament is individual, its mode of expression, both in 
method and color, must be different. 

Quite all of those connected with the present movement are young and 
modem in their ideas, and it is gratifying to find that they are working 
along the lines approved by the best contemporary art. They are earnest 
and sincere and are not seeking prominence or desiring to attract attention 
by trick or affectation. 

The impression of the present exhibition is pleasing, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is so little figure work shown, and that most of that 
which is, is not strong. It is to be regretted that Chicago is not more 
adequately represented. Out of twenty-one local artists, active or associ- 
ate members, only six send pictures. 

The neo-impressionist finds little to praise in Duveneck's " Siesta,' ' 
yet here is a work that would be well received and well treated in any 
exhibition in the world. Perhaps it does make one think of the art of 
twenty years ago, and one wishes that this talented painter had felt the 
influence of the best in the modern movement and instilled it into a work 
that has so much to commend it. It Jte dignified and serious, and is 
superior in drawing and constructi## to all the other figure work. Yet 
one's admiration is entirely intellectual, the sympathies are left untouched. 
Others (Paulus, for instance) lack this approach to perfect workmanship, 
yet give much aesthetic pleasure. Steele's landscapes are in many ways 
admirable. They lack refinement of color in several instances and some- 
times are unfortunate in composition. No. 122 is delightful in its bril- 
liancy and atmosphere. Stark seems to be searching and has not yet 
found that which will make his pictures attractive, namely, beauty of 
color. Charles Francis Browne's quiet and reserved transcripts of nature 
at Bass Lake make one long for the charming days depicted. One would 
like to feel more repose and simplicity of light and shade in J. Ottis 
Adams' otherwise interesting work. 

It is not proposed in this article to give a critical study of the individ- 
ual pictures in this exhibition, yet it seems as though a word must be said 
about the works of Sharp, Meakin, Forsyth, Ault and Potthast. It is a 
pity that such an excellent picture as " The Lament for the Dead " should 
be marred by that inharmonious moon. Meakin, in his " Reservoir, 
Eden Park," has given a sympathetic and decorative interpretation of a 
prosaic subject. All of his work possesses charm and individuality. 
Forsyth's pictures show fine feeling and comprehension of the subjects 
that he has undertaken to portray. One of the most delightful pictures is 
by Potthast — No. 96 — a gray day with its infinite variety of pleasing 
purples, making a harmonious whole. 

These exhibitions demonstrate several things that are most encourag- 
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ing ; that the talent of the Middle West is of no mediocre quality ; that the 
growth is healthy, feeling the modern influence, but not intoxicated by it, 
and that there is an attempt at more friendly relationship among members 
-of the same profession. 

The effort should be to make these showings as strong as the artists' 
foest work of the year can do it. There is no reason why Chicago should 
not lead in this renaissance, as it certainly possesses the necessary talent. 

The Society of Western Artists is the most important art movement 
that the West has given forth and its growth and continuance is looked 
upon with great interest and favor by the Eastern artists, and they most 
sincerely wish it to succeed. It is not exclusive, inviting, as it does, all 
artists to participate in its exhibitions and offering anybody showing suf- 
rficient ability the opportunity of being enrolled among its members. Its 
last reception, held in Cincinnati, was the most important and successful 
art affair that has ever taken place in that city. One picture is to be 
bought regularly, instead of giving a prize, and Indianapolis, also, devotes 
a certain sum each year for a picture. Ere long all the cities of the circuit 
will do the same thing, and thus an added stimulus will be given to this 
most estimable association. 

Ralph Clarkson. 

\. ***- 

THE SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS. 

Organized in Chicago, March, \ 896. 

THE Society of Western Artists was organized in Chicago, Illinois, 
March n, 1896, and is the outcome of a general feeling among 
the artists of the Western States that they were at a disadvantage 
,as compared to those of the more closely connected communities in the 
East, in the fact that they were so widely separated. It was thought 
that by a united action and the organization of a society very much 
good could be effected, and the work of Western artists brought before 
the public in a more satisfactory manner than has hitherto been done. 
They have asked all other artists to join them in forming the collection 
-of pictures, etc., contained in this their second annual exhibition, which, 
starting in Cincinnati, will go in turn to the cities of St. Louis, Detroit, 
•Cleveland, Chicago and Indianapolis. The response to the invitation 
issued by the society has been very large. From the works submitted to 
the jury the present collection has been selected. From the artists 
represented a number will be elected to membership in the society. 

Frank Duveneck, President C. F. Browne, Secretary. 
Wm. Forsyth, Vice-President. F. P. Paulus, Treasurer. 



